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THE ‘UNKNOWN WRITER AGAIN. 


A recent article of mine in THE WRITER has 
created so much discussion that I am impelled 
to add something to my assertions, several of 
which have not been quite fairly quoted in the 
criticisms. For instance, no one has given the 
words with which I proclaimed the existence 
of literary “rings,” viz.: “One must possess 
some exclusive information indispensable to 
the publication addressed” in order to break 
through its barriers. 

Some editors, in refutation of my argument, 
have triumphantly pointed to the long list of 
new names in current literature. The Chicago 
Evening Post and the Louisville CourierJour- 
nal, on the other hand, reply that many maga- 
zine articles are written by authorities on cer- 








tain allies before the public. In short, they 
“possess some exclusive information indis- 
pensable to the publication” because of gen- 
eral interest in it. At present the magazines 
are crowded with matter by such “unknown 
writers” as Hobson, Shafter, Roosevelt, and 
Sigsbee. The Chicago Evening Post justly 
observed: “ Andrée, could he send an account 
of his balloon trip to any one of our magazines, 
need not consider its literary merits. It would 
get in.” 

So it is with nine-tenths of the fiction ac- 
cepted from young writers. It may have been 
good enough to stand alone, but it has almost 
invariably treated some fresh topic, or con- 
tained matter not widely accessible: exclusive 
information ina way. The newspaper stories, 
those dealing with stage-life or with society, 
and all the many dialect or historical essays in 
romance come within this limit. Leave these 
out, and any reflective reader will be surprised 
to see how few writers have come to the light 
of favor solely upon the merits of their pro- 
ductions. 

In the February number of Harfer’s Maga- 
zine there are twenty-three articles. Of these, 
the two serials, three of the four short stories, 
one of the essays, and three of the six poems 
are by well-known authors. The fourth story 
is by an Indian, and treats of Indian life. 
Every other contributor has a name tamiliar 
outside literary circles and possesses “exclu- 
sive information.” In the “Drawer” Ruth 
McEnery Stuart furnishes one story and 
Carlyle Smith and Albert Lee the other 
story and some verses; but “ Carlyle Smith” 
happens to be one of the pseudonyms of the 
“ Drawer’s” editor, John Kendrick Bangs, who 
has a number of literary aliases and a fatherly 
predilection for his own work. The February 
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Harper's, then, contained, out of twenty-three 
articles, only three signed by absolutely “new 
names ”’; i. e., names not celebrated in any field. 

The February Century has twenty-seven con- 
tributions. Of these, eleven are by popular 
writers, nine by those who have made a name 
otherwise than by writing, with six poems and 
one belated dialect story—but the Century 
clings to dialect—under unknown names, 
seven out of twenty-seven articles. 

The minor magazines are, of course, not 
quite so difficult of access, although McC/ure’s 
Magazine and the Ladies’ Home Fournal have 
long catered to a desire set forth by one editor 
to me in the remark: “We must have some 
big names on our cover to sell the number.” 

One would suppose that the increase of 
periodicals had vastly increased the chances 
of the literary beginner; but it works in two 
ways. Over-production has brought about 
tremendous competition. The war-cry now 
more than ever is: “Anything to sell the 
magazine!” and big names are, after all, the 
most important factor in that endeavor. We 


—the readers for whom the publishers are 
looking — know that we glance down the table 
of contents each month seeking for the names 
of authors whom we know. As Puck once 
said, speaking of the folly of using a pseudo- 
nym: ‘** When we buy Jamaica ginger we buy 
a brand with which we are acquainted; when 
we select reading matter we are apt to be 
guided by the same principle.” The publishers 
are certainly right, from a business point of 
view, unless they go too far. We are not talk- 
ing of the publisher’s side, however; it is the 
chance of the unknown writer with which we 
are dealing, and that, I repeat, lies almost 
wholly in doing something not attempted by 
those authors who are well established in favor. 

My contention as to the present-day force of 
“name” will be understood when I point out 
that Harper's, some years ago, published all 
its contributions anonymously. Imagine its 
trying to do anything of that sort in the fierce 
race for patronage of the present day! 

Ruth Hall. 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 





THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE LOST MANUSCRIPTS. 


I have solved the problem of the lost hand- 
kerchiefs and the lost hairpins —the hairpins 
are dropped on the street (I have seen them, 
dozens of them), and the washerwoman gets 
the handkerchiefs— but what I want to know 
is this — What becomes of the manuscripts that 
get lost in the newspaper offices ? 

A few months ago I wrote an article and 
sent it to a New York newspaper. Though it 
was a timely and rather interesting article, I 
thought, I half expected it to return to me on 
the third day. Contrary to my expectations, it 
did not. I waited a week; still it failed to 
appear. 

Then I began to buy the paper and to pore 
over column after column — weary work !— in 
search of my article. I pored in vain. 

Finally, after three weeks or more, I boarded 
a car and went down to look for it in person. 


I entered the office and timidly begged to 
know of the man behind the bars if he had seen 
or heard anything of my article, giving its name 
and my own. 

He lifted a face which was remarkable for 
nothing so much as the blankness of its look, 
and said, no, he had n’t seen a thing of it. 

With that he dropped his lids and appeared 
to study a while, raised them once more, took a 
second glance at my stricken countenance, and, 
diving under the counter, presently emerged 
with a book, which he handed to me through 
the window. 

“Better look through the files,” said he. 
“ Maybe you will find it there.” 

The book was one of such exceeding weight 
and thickness that I bentdouble beneath the bur- 
den of it. At last, however, I succeeded in reach- 
ing a counter, placed it thereon, and opening it in 
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the middle, stood appalled at the immensity of 
the ordeal which lay before me. How was it pos- 
sible to go through a book like that and find 
anything in it under a month or six weeks? 
My heart sank within me. 

Summoning all my courage, I braced up and 
commenced at the commencement. I turned 
over leaf after leaf, looking up and down, up 
and down, at first one column and then another, 
until my eyes got to going that way, and kept it 
up at intervals for the period of a day or so 
afterward. Though I was growing very weary, 
I labored steadily enough, managing to keep a 
pretty stiff upper lip until I came tothe Sunday 
paper. Here sheet after sheet unfolded itself 
before me in dazzling, many-colored pictures, 
flaring headlines, and unlimited columns, that 
stretched out, and out, arid out, until the inter- 
minable length and breadth of them exhausted 
my last remnant of courage, and I felt my vi- 
tality oozing slowly but surely out at my finger- 
tips. Propping my elbows on the great book, I 
dropped my head on my hands and tried to think. 

By and by, finding the effort useless, so 
scrambled had my brain become with the wildly 
variegated mass of matter through which I had 
been forced to wade, I turned an agonized face 
to the man at the window. 

“Tell me where my article is,” I implored. 
‘I can’t find it in this. It would takea year. 
It would take a lifetime!” 

Accustomed as he probably was to the agony 
of writers who daily pored over those files in 
search of their work, the utter helplessness of 
my condition appeared, nevertheless, to appeal 
tohim. He paused in the stress of his business 
to offer a suggestion : — 

“If you will go outside in the hall and 
take the elevator to the next floor,” he said, 
“then go to room No. 11 on that floor and ask 
for the managing editor, maybe he can tell you 
something about your article.” 

1 thanked him, went out into the hall, took 
the elevator, found room No. 11, entered and 
confronted many heads bent over tables above 
which hung incandescent lights that shone 
down upon pencils scratching busily over in- 
numerable quires of blank white paper. 

I stood there at the door waiting for some- 
body to look up. At last somebody looked up, 








and a man at a desk in one corner arose and 
approached me. 
“ What is it, madam?” 
“] sent an article here some three weeks 


He inquired. 


ago,” I explained 
came of it?” 

I followed the question with my name and 
address, which he scribbled hastily upon a 
tablet he held in his hand. 

“TI don’t know a thing about it myself,” said 
he— and, like that of the man at the window in 
the office, his face would have rivaled a great 
stone wall for blankness— “but I will see the 
managing editor.” 

Going over to a desk near the window, he 
saw the manging editor. In an incredibly short 
space of time he was back again. 

“The article you are speaking of was a 
special article suited for a Sunday paper, 
wasn’t it?” he asked. 

“T think so,” I replied. 

Later it occurred to me that, considering he 
did n’t know a thing about it, it was strange that 
he should have guessed with such accuracy at the 
quality of the article in question. 

However, most of our best thoughts come 
later. 

“The managing editor never attends to arti- 
cles of that description,” he announced; “ you 
will have to see the Sunday editor.” 

“And where is the Sunday editor?” I 
gasped, for I had spent many hours over the 
files, the sun rays were beginning to slant per- 
ceptibly outside, and I was a long way from 
home. 

“Go out of this building altogether,” said he, 
“and around the corner into the side street, 
Then look for No. 21, take the elevator there to 
the sixth floor, and you will find the Sunday 
editor in his room on that floor, unless he is 
out.” 

I thanked him, went down the elevator, left 
the building altogether, skirted the corner, 
found No. 21, took the elevator there and 
ascended to the sixth floor, where I came upon 
a boy who was placed on guard at the door to 
the Sunday editor’s sanctum. 

“Ts the Sunday editor in?” I begged to know. 

“ What’s your name?” he asked. 

I gave it, adding that I was on a still hunt for 


“Can you tell me what be- 
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an article I had mailed to that paper some 
three weeks before. 

“T will see if the Sunday editor is in,” said 
the boy, “and if he is, I will ask him about your 
article.” 

He disappeared within the sanctum and 
closed the door after him. I took a seat out- 
side and waited. While I waited I occupied 
myself with wondering how it was that the boy 
was so uncertain as to whether or not the Sun- 
day editor was in, since it was radically impos- 
sible for him to pass through the door at which 
he stood on guard without his seeing him unless 
he was blind, and the boy did not appear to be 
blind. 

Coming to the conclusion that the Sunday 
editor was possibly in the habit of taking flying 
leaps: from the window —and pretty dangerous 
leaps they must have been from a sixth-story 
window — or of climbing down the fire escape 
on the spur of the moment, I glued my eyes 
to the sanctum door in the endeavor to mes- 
merize the boy into coming back again. i was 
tired. I wanted to go home. 

In an hour or so he reappeared. 


“ The Sunday editor says he has n't seen any- 
thing of your article,” he informed me, “but I 
will take your name and address down on this. 
piece of paper, and if we come across it, I will 
drop you a line.” 

Itis hardly necessary to state that the line 
was never dropped. 

Thus dismissed, and by such a comparative 
youth too, I gave him my name once more, 
added the address, and descended to the street. 

As I took my life in my hand and crossed the 
crowded thoroughfare to the Park, I cast a 
hunted glance back over my shoulder at the 
magnificent edifice in which my search for my 
lost article had been like nothing so much as 
looking for a needle in a haystack, made my 
weary way to the elevated at Park Place, 
boarded a car and stood up all the way home. 

Since that experience — with the exception of 
one paper—the Mew York Sun—in whose 
office my articles are never lost—I have fought 
shy of newspapers and confined myself to the 
syndicates and a few magazines. 

Zoe Anderson Norris. 

New York, N. Y. 





RULES FOR NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 


These rules for preparing copy, recently is- 
sued by the Mew York Press, should be of 
interest to newspaper writers generally: — 


DO and DON’T. 


DO. 


Douse a dictionary, The Press Almanac, and 
the reference books in the library. 


DON’T. 

Don’t begin a story with “ Yesterday,” * Last 
night,” and the like. 

Don’t begin a story with “.The,” “An,” or 
“ A” oftener than once a week. 

Don’t omit “ No.” before a number in a street. 

Don’t “ put in an appearance ” or “ make an 
appearance ”; just appear. 

Don’t say “adinner occurred,” and “an ex- 


plosion took place.” Things occur by chance 
or accident; they take place by arrangement. 


DON'T MISUSE 

“ Ability ” for “capacity.” 

“ Allude ” for “refer.” 

“ Amateur ” for “novice.” 

“ Anticipate ” for “ expect.” 

“ Apt” for “likely.” 

“ Audience” for “ spectators.” 

“ Balance” for “ remainder” or “ rest.” 

“ Bountiful” for “ plentiful.” 

“But” for “only.” When in doubt, use 
“only ” for “ but.” 

“ Caption” for “heading.” 

“Captivate” for “charm.” 

“ Conclude ” for “close.” To%conclude is a 
mental process. 
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“Consummate,” referring to a marriage. 
Look for the word in the dictionary. 

“Convened.” The delegates, not the con- 
vention, convened. 

“Crime,” a statutory wrong; “sin,” a viola- 
tion of creed; “vice,” a moral wrong. (One 
may murder one’s father and not be vicious; 
also, one may cast one’s wife away and take 
two wives and not be sinful, according to some 
creeds.) 

“ Depot” for “ passenger station,” or “ sta- 
tion” for “ freight depot.” 

“ Dock” for * pier” or “ wharf.” 

* Don’t” for “does n’t.” 

“ During” for “in.” “ During the night” 
means throughout the night. 

“Every” for “all.” 

Don’t separate the parts of infinitives, or 
needlessly separate the parts of verbs; say “to 
begin again,” not “to again begin”; say “ prob- 
ably will be,” not “ will probably be.” 

Don’t say “he was given a dinner,” when the 
dinner was given for him or in his honor. 

Don’t use “Mr.” before a full name; but do 
say “ Mr. and Mrs. John Smith,” “Mr. Smith 
and Mrs. Smith.” 

Don’t make titles; use “Smith, a car con- 
ductor’; not “ Car Conductor Smith.” 

Don’t give “ ovations” to anybody. 

Don’t stab any one “in the fracas.” 

Don’t “administer” blows or punishment. 

Don't use “he graduated”; say “he was 
graduated ” “—“" 

“Event” for “incident,” “affair, “occur- 
rence,” or “ happening.” 

“ Exemplary ” for “excellent.” 

“Exposition” for “ exhibit.” 

“Groom” for “ bridegroom.” 

“ Inaugurate ” for “ begin.” 

“ Initial” for “ first.” 

“Jewelry ” for “ jewels.” 

* Learn ” for “teach.” 

“Leave” for “let.” ‘* Leave” as a verb, un- 
less referring to things which leave, must have 
an object. 

Loan,” asa verb, for “lend.” “ Lend” money. 

“Lurid” for “brilliant.” “Lurid” means 
pale, gloomy, or ghastly. 

“Marry.” Don’t “marry” a man; the wo- 
man is married to the man, and the clergyman 
or magistrate marries both. 

“ Murderous” for “ deadly” or “ dangerous.” 

* Notable” for “noteworthy.” 

* Observe ” (to heed ) for “say.” 

“ Partially” for “ partly.” 

* Patrons ” for “ customers.” 

“ Party” for “ person.” 

“ People ” for “ persons.” 

“ Posted ” for “ well informed.” 

“Render.” You sing a song, but “render” 
lard or a judgment. 


“ Retire” for “go to bed.” 

“Remains” for “corpse” cr “ body.” 

“ Reliable” for “trustworthy.” 

“Spell” for “ period.” 

“Stopped ” for “stayed.” 
hotel.” 

“Tender” for “give.” 
ment; “give” a reception. 

“ Transpire ” for “ occur.” 

“ Unwell” for “ill.” 

“ Ventilate ’ for “expose ” or “explain.” 


“He stayedina 


“Tender” a pay- 


DON’T USE 
*“ Accord” for “ give.” 
“ Aggravate ” for “irritate.” 
“ Approve of ” for “ approve.” 


“Cablegram” for “cable message ” or “ de- 
spatch.” 


“ Canine ” for “ dog.” 

“Claim” as an intransitive verb. You can 
claim your hat, but you cannot “claim” that 
your hat was stolen. 

“ Commence ” for “ begin.” 

** Considerable.” 

* Derail.” 

* Divine,” as a noun. 

“Locate,” unless you locate a railroad, a 
canal, a claim, and the like. 

“* Magnate.” 

‘*Matter ” oftener than once a week. 

“Mrs. General” or “ Mrs. Doctor,” unless 
the woman is a general ora doctor. 

“ Necessitate.” 

“Notified.” Use “informed,” “sent word,” 
or “told.” 

“ Obsequies.” 

“Progress,” as a verb. 

“Standpoint.” Use “point of view.” 

“Stated” so much. Let a man merely 
“say” this or that once in a while. 

Slang, stock expressions, or cheap phrases. 
This covers a multitude of sins. 

“The deceased,” “the unfortunate,” 
accused,” and the like. 

“Very ” oftener than once a week. 

“Via,” “per diem,” and the like; say “ By 
way of,” “a day,” and “a week.” 

“ Vicinity” without “its”: “ Its vicinity.” 


. 


“the 


HELP THE COMPOSI/TORS. 

Always leave a margin of at least an inch on 
the top of each sheet of copy. 

If you have a particularly illegible piece of 
copy, don’t pass it over and send it down stairs 
in the hope that perhaps the “ intelligent com- 
positor” may be able to read it. 

Edward H. Wood. 

New York, N.Y. 


In pointing out these common errors the 
editor of the Press has done useful work. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

a" 

Writing—in Scribner's for March —of 
Daniel Webster as an orator, Senator Hoar 
says: ‘He had a singular habit, which made 
it wearisome to listen to his ordinary speech, 
of groping after the most suitable word, and 
trying one synonym after another till he got 


that which suited him best. ‘ Why is it, Mr. 
Chairman, that there has gathered, congre- 
gated, come together here, this great number 
of inhabitants, dwellers; that these roads, ave- 
nues, routes of travel, highways, converge, 
meet, come together here? Is it not because 
we have here a sufficient, ample, safe, secure, 
convenient, commodious, port, harbor, haven?’ 
Of course, when the speech came to be printed 
all the synonyms but the best one would be 
left out.” 


«** 


What Daniel Webster used to do in public 
is exactly what every writer ought to do men- 
tally in making manuscript, never resting con- 
tent until he has found the word or phrase best 
suited to express his meaning. The study of 
synonyms enlarges a writer’s vocabulary, and 
enables him to make his writing more effective 
by a discriminating use of words. Sometimes 
one of two words that mean almost the same 
thing will be much better than the other ina 
given place because it will fit better the rhythm 
of the sentence. A writer’s style will always 
be improved if he studies daily some good 
book of synonyms—for instance, Smith’s 
“Synonyms Discriminated” —and_ keeps 
Roget’s “ Thesaurus ” always within reach for 
frequent reference upon his desk. 


* 
* 7. 


The editor of the /udefendent explains anew 
—clearly, if unnecessarily—why editors do 
not need to read religiously every manuscript 
that comes to them. ‘Once more,” he says, 
“the tale goes round of the author who sent a 
story to three journals and had it returned by 
every one without having been read. He knew 
it, because he had pasted two of the leaves to- 
gether. Verylikely. We do not think of read. 
ing through a half or a quarter of the articles 
that are sent to us. It often does not take half 
a minute to discard what one knows he does n’t 
want. It is an old saying that one does not 
need to eat a whole oint to learn whether it is 
tainted. 

“It would be a revelation to some of these 
writers to see how fast an experienced and 
conscientious editor can, at times, go through 
a big pile of essays, stories, or poems. The 
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title is often enough, and he would say, ‘ We 
don’t want an article on that subject.’ The 
next article begins with a page or two of com- 
monplace introduction, and that is thrown aside 
in half a minute’s inspection without turning 
more than the next page. The next begins 
with a platitude —‘ We can’t print that stuff.’ 

“The first verse of this next poem has false 
meter, and is tossed aside. The next begins in 
schoolgirl style, with ‘dove’ and ‘love’; it is 
not read through. Of the next the editor reads 
ten lines. It is simply a dull description of a 
stream in a forest—not wanted. The next 
poem begins in a fresh way, seems to be con- 
structed according to the rules, is pretty good. 
It is put one side to see if other better poems 
will crowd it out. The next isastory. The 
first page is promising, but the second shows a 
coarse strain, and the reading stops there. 

“Ten articles are decided upon, and with 
sufficient good judgment, in ten minutes; for a 
minute to a manuscript is often twice as much 
time as it needs. It does not take that long for 
a dealer to stick an iron skewer in a smoked 
ham, draw it out and smell of it. Not one ar- 
ticle in a dozen perhaps needs to be read 
through.” 


* 
* * 


Ina letter to the editor of THE WRITER, John 
J. a’Becket says: “I always read THE WRITER 
with interest, and I have been moved to write 
to you on two or three points suggested by the 
perusal of the January number. Your second 
editorial paragraph (about the need of enlisting 
the reader’s interest ina story by arresting his 
attention from the very beginning ) is undoubt- 
edly true in substance, if a bit too precise and 
absolute. (I am thinking of the ‘only’ and the 
‘first.’ But your examples for illustrating your 
assertion do not seem to me quite convincing, 
I think a fetching article could be written on 
‘The Emotioaality of the Meteorological Com- 
monplace.’ Is not a strongly pictured phase of 
inanimate nature provocative of interest and 
even curiosity? Of course, nothing is of such 
charm to Man as Man, and the stimulating 
presentation at the beginning of a story, or 
novel, of a striking personality or moving hu- 
man action is more alluring than anything else; 


but I, for one, would not abandon the story 
which began with the description of the wet, 
depressing November evening which you give 
as a deadly blow to a reader’s interest! The 
English like to have their painters put a story 
into their pictures. But surely the noble or 
winning landscape or marine, bereft of any hu- 
man figure or aught to suggest man, is as at- 
tractive to the lover of painting. Thus in 
writing, while human action, and motive, and 
character are the great and more cognate sub- 
jects of art, is there any doubt of the pleasure 
and approval which are occasioned by graphic 
portrayal of inanimate things? Witness Stev- 
enson’s description of the snowy night in‘A 
Lodging for a Night’; Kipling’s Turnerian pic- 
ture of the upheaving sea in ‘ A Matter of Fact’; 
countless passages in De Maupassant’s stories, 
etc., etc. I have run through the beginning of 
all the stories of Quiller Couch in ‘ Naughts and 
Crosses,’ and I find five or six in which the 
opening paragraph is of the kind you condemn 
as interest-killing. 1 hope you will take in good 
part my gratuitous antagonism to your position 
in the editorial. It is because you are so 
friendly to pen-workers that I felt drawn to 
write as I have.” 


The editor of THE WRITER is always glad 
to have readers of the magazine express their 
views regarding anything that may be printed 
in it, especially when they do not agree with 
something that he himself has said. THE 
WRITER is meant to be an open court for the 
discussion of questions of interest to writers, 
and anything that the editor says in it is said 
only with the authority of individual opinion. 
As regards the matter of beginning a story, 
there is really no disagreement between what 
Mr. a’Becket says and the editorial paragraph 
in the January WRITER. The paragraph said 
that a story should begin with an incident ora 
picture striking enough to catch the attention 
of the reader at the outset. The picture need 
not be a portrait. It may well be a description 
of scenery. The important thing is that it 
should not be commonplace, —as the sentences 
about the dull November evening in the Janu- 
ary WRITER were meant to be, — but should be 
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sufficiently out of the ordinary to catch and 
hold the attention of the reader. An example 
of a landscape description which is a good be- 
ginning for a story is found in Mr. a’Becket’s 
own work, in his story, “One of the Unnum. 
bered,” which was printed in the February 
number of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
Here are the first two paragraphs of the 
story :— 

It was six in the morning of a cheerless December day. The 
lowering sky hung in dismal grayness above the bare brown 
fields. The country road, stiff with the frosts of the night, 
stretched a forlorn streak of solitude. The dawn seemed 
breaking dispiritedly on the chilly world. A few fitful snow- 
flakes, dry minute particles, floated about in the air, not even 
hardy forerunners of a cheering storm. It was an hour anda 
morning which they best enjoyed who were snugly bestowed in 
warm beds, asleep. 

The numbing dullness of the scene was punctuated by one 
living thing. An old woman past seventy-five Winters (she 
did not suggest past Summers ) was toiling along the road with 
resolute slowness. Her burden of years lent a feeble roll to 
her gait, humorously suggestive of a mariner’s. 

This opening may not capture the reader in 
the first sentence, possibly, but the first para- 
graph as a whole is not commonplace, and the 
second paragraph adds a figure that makes the 
whole a vivid picture. Even better is the 
opening of “The Cub Reporter and the King 
of Spain,” by Jesse Lynch Williams, in Scrzé- 
ner’s Magazine for March, because in that the 
picture is completed in the first two sen- 
tences :— 

A Mr. Knox sat swinging a pair of good legs over the end of 
the dock at the foot of East Twenty-sixth street, smoking vile 
cigarettes and wishing something would happen. Small mo- 
notonous waves slapped the green-coated piles below, which 
smelled oozy.”’ 

Mr. a’Becket is right in saying that the 
stimulating presentation of a striking person- 
ality or moving human action is more alluring 
than anything else. For instance, compare the 
opening of “ Little Dorritt” and that of “ Bleak 
House” with the opening of “Our Mutual 
Friend.” The scene on the river will stay in 
the memory of any reader long after the pic- 
tures of foggy London and of sun-baked Mar- 
seilles have been forgotten. 


. 
* 
* * 


Referring to the review of “ A Great Love” 
in THE WRITER for January, Mrs. Burnham 
says in a pleasant personal note: “So many 


reviewers have said that I built the story about 
the title, or contorted it to suit the title, that it 
will relieve me to say to your reviewer that the 
book had been finished for weeks before I 
thought up the title at all. ‘Sweet Clover’ is 
the only one of my books that was named before 
it was finished. The slang in ‘A Great Love’ 
was really uttered by the real Althea, who is 
drawn from life. She lives in California, but 
lived in the same house with me in Chicago for 
two seasons. She amused me so much with 
her paradoxes that I couldn't keep my hands 
off her; so, with her consent, | photographed 
her.” 


»~ 
» * 


Clear thinking must invariably precede good 
writing. 
7 ad * 
It is hard to write sharp paragraphs with a 
dull pencil. W. H. H. 
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“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


indicate whence the 
bullets came. 


To indicate from whence | To 
the bullets came. — Theodore | 
Roosevelt, in March Scrib- | 
ner’s 


It seemed best to tell in one 
| paper the story of the four 
national conventions of which 
I was a member. 


It seemed best to tell the| | 
story of the four national con 


ventions of which I was a 
member in one paper. — Sen- | 
ator Hoar, in March Scrib- 

ner’ s. | 


Gradually ship’s stores 
were sent on board, instru- 
ment-packing completed, the 
protecting paint holy-stoned 
off the deck, and staterooms 
put in sailing order. — Madel | 
Loomis Todd, in ‘‘ Corona 
and Coronet.” 


Gradually ship’s stores were 
sent on board, theinstrument- 
packing was completed, the 
protecting“ paint was holy- 
stoned off the deck, and state- 
rooms were put in sailing 
order. 





a 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Your useful and usually vigilant little publi- 
cation will be a good many days older before 
it is able to note worse newspaper English than 
this from a paragraph in the editorial col- 
umns of the Mew York Tritune: “We were 
pledged in advance not forcibly to annex Cuba, 
but to assist the island to establish if possible 
a satisfactory government of its own; but not 
the ghost of any such pledge was made or im- 
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plied, or could properly have been, in the case 
of the Philippines.” Note the writer’s awk- 
ward avoidance of the split infinitive and still 
more awkward perpetration of the split past 
perfect, “could properly have been.” 1 cor- 
rect thus: “not to annex Cuba forcibly,” or, 
better still, “not to seize and annex Cuba,” and 
’“ but not the ghost of any such pledge was made 
or implied, or properly could have been, in the 
case of the Philippines.” F. H. M. 
Boston, Mass. 


——_ 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


Some time ago “ D. C.” asked the PAz/adel- 
phia Evening Bulletin where he could obtain 
a copy of “Ships That Pass in the Night,” and 
if the editor could recommend it for summer 
reading. The answer was: “ Any book store. 
It’s tommyrot.” Later, ““N. P. S.”” questioned 
the propriety of the word “tommyrot,” giving 
as a reason that it was not “ euphonious,” and, 
if anything, vulgar. The editor defended the 
use of the word upon the ground that its chief 
merit was because it was not euphonious nor 
classic, and because certain “ robust” writers, 
like Labouchere and Englishmen generally, 
used it. I cannot understand why a cacophoni- 
ous word should be preferred to a euphonious 
one, even if used by robust writers. Some 
time ago one of these robust writers described 
woman as “A rag and a bone and a hank of 
hair.” It illustrates the kind of literature that 
“tommyrot” leads down to. 
dency to copy all the “swagger” words and 
“‘cockneyisms ” of our English brothers by our 
daily papers a bad practice. I read in my daily 
paper that a certain toilette worn at a social 
event (pardon me, “function’’) was “fetch- 
ing.” The magazines have lately got in the 
way of speaking of certain literature as being 
good ‘‘newspaper English.” Don’t you think 
that the daily newspaper should aim to give 
its readers as good English as the magazines ? 

J. H. B. 

[‘*Tommyrot” is an unfit word to apply to 
“Ships That Pass in the Night,” whether it be 
regarded as literary criticism or as a word by 
itself. “Tommyrot” is an offensive vulgarism, 
which has for its existence neither the excuse 
of wit nor the reason of utility, and it should be 


I think the ten- 


banished from writing and from conversation 
everywhere. It is a mournful fact that people 
are proae to imitate the bad manners, rather 
than the good manners, of the people of other 
nations. In matters of language especial care 
should be exercised to import only good and . 
useful words and phrases, and foreign slang 
should be justified either by its wit or by its 
usefulness before it is added to our language.— 
W. H. H.] 


I want to have all my stories published under 
apseudonym. Whatarrangement shall I make 
with editors to ensure the use of my pseudonym 
instead of my real name? j. D.C. 


[ Let us suppose that a writer’s real name is 
Edward Johnson, and that his pseudonym is 
‘*Mark Smith.” Under the title of his story 
he should write “ By Mark Smith,” and it will 
do no harm for him to write the pseudonym 
“Mark Smith” also at the end of the manu- 
script. Then, when the manuscript is sent to 
the printers, the editor will have only to cross 
out the signature that he does not want. This 
procedure will make it reasonably sure that the 
story will be printed under the author’s pseu- 
donym. To connect his real name with the 
maouscript, for the editor’s convenience, he 
should write at the top of the first page his real 
name and address, together with his pseudo- 
nym, thus : — 

Edward Johnson (‘‘ Mark Smith”’ ),: 
349 West Ninety-eighth street, 
Bedford, Mass. 
He should also use both his real name and his 
pseudonym in his letter to the editor accom- 
panying the manuscript. — W. H. H. | 


Will THE WRITER help me out on this mat- 
ter? A has written a story (a book) and does 
not care to give it to a publisher for a ten per 
cent. royalty — not that A is so sure the manu- 
script would be accepted even on these terms, 
which, if honestly carried out, would be quite 
satisfactory to him, but we hear a great many 
complaints and doubts on such matters to-day, 
which makes A loth to trust a publisher any 
further than the publisher trusts him: hence 
his desire to learn a better way of getting at 
his own. Is it not better to publish at his own 
expense? What would 1,000 copies, 400 
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pages, 16mo, in cloth, cost? and what would be 
the expense of selling the edition? ™.m.s. 

[ Authors have not the slightest reason to 
doubt the honesty of the leading publishers of 
the United States. Such firms as Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Charles Scribner's Sons, Little, 
Brown, & Co., the Century Company, —many 
others might be mentioned, —have shown in 
years of honorable business dealing that they 
are worthy of all confidence, and there is no 
more reason to suspect that such firms would 
try to cheat authors out of royalties than there 
is to fear that Bishop Potter will ever try to 
steal President McKinley’s watch. If “M. M. 
S.” can get any publisher of this class to bring 
out his book, he may be sure that he will get 
all the royalties to which he is entitled, and 
that if no royalty checks come to him, it will 
be because his book has not been a success. 
Most of the complaints about the dishonesty 
of publishers have come from unsuccessful 
authors, who cannot believe that their books 
have not had a profitable sale, and who conse- 
quently accuse their publishers of fraud. All 
business men, publishers included, should be 
judged by their general standing in the busi- 
ness world, and it is not reasonable to charge a 
man of high standing with petty theft, unless 
the accuser has definite evidence to prove that 
the man accused is guilty. The leading pub- 
lishers of the United States have as high a 
reputation as the leading firms in any other 
line of business. In dealing with them an 
author may be sure of honest treatment. 
Dealings with minor publishers may involve a 
certain amount of risk, but even this is not so 
much because the men are inclined to be dis- 
honest as because of their limited resources. 
An author will generally do better to have his 
book brought out by one of the best of the 
minor publishers, even, than to undertake to 
publish it himself. Printing and binding a 
book and publishing it are two things widely 
different. To print and bind 1,000 copies of 
an ordinary novel may cost $300 or $400, but 
when the work has been done, the book has 
not been published, in the practical meaning of 
the word. Publication means putting on the 
market, dealing with the public and with book- 
sellers throughout the country, advertising, 





sending review copies to the publications whose 
Teviews of books have financial value — doing 
things, in short, that can be done to the best ad- 
vantage only by a firm having experience, cap- 
ital, and the machinery of a well-conducted 
publishing house. A book “ published by the 
author” is practically never a success, finan. . 
cially or otherwise. — w. H. H.] 


After a break in a narrative — say for the in- 
sertion of a letter set in small type — when 
the use of the large type is resumed, how should 
a compositor be instructed on the manuscript 
not to make a new paragraph at the beginning 
of the large-type matter ? M. T. B. 


[If the line following a letter quoted in a 
narrative and set in small type should not begin 
a paragraph, the words “ Begin flush.” enclosed 
in brackets, should be written just above it, as 
an instruction for the compositor. If the letter 
is set in the same type as the rest of the narra- 
tive, the instruction * No {]” mayserve as well. 
The compositor “ begins flush,” in setting type, 
when he omits the em quad regularly used at 
the beginning of a paragraph. — w. H. H. ] 


——— 2 _ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Anna Robeson Brown, author of “ A Comedy 
in a Cabriolet” in Short Stories for January, 
has written a great deal. As a school-girl she 
published several ballads in St. Nicholas. Her 





. first long story appeared in Lippincott’s Maga- 


zine, and was called “Alain of Halfdene.” 
Since its appearance she has had stories and 
articles in the Chap-book, Godey’s, the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, McClure’s, and other periodi- 
cals, and the Appletons have issued in book 
form a story of hers called “Sir Mark.” A new 
story written by her will appear in Lippincott’s 
Magazine before long. It is a romance of the 
last century on the New England coast, and is 
called “ The House of Pan.” 





Virginia Woodward Cloud, author of “ Down 
Durley Lane and Other Ballads” (The Cen- 
tury Company), is a native of Baltimore, Md. 
She has had a large number of poems in 
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the magazines during tne past few years. 
Among those which have been widely copied 
and which have brought many letters of appre- 
ciation are “Leisurely Lane” and “The 
Mother’s Song,” which appeared in the Ladies’ 
Home Fournai, illustrated by W. L. Taylor, and 
the Revolutionary ballad, “ Sweet P,” and “ The 
Witch,” a dramatic poem, which appeared in 
the same publication, illustrated by Mrs. Alice 
Barber Stephens. The ballad, “ Sweet P,” has 
had quite a vogue as a dramatic recitation, and 
the author has just completed a Revolutionary 
drama founded upon the same theme. Miss 
Cloud has had several requests from publishers 
to include in books of recitations some of the 
poems mentioned, but has refused, wishing to 
bring them out first in a new collection of her 
own. A number of the lyrics and poems that 
she has published in the Bookman and else- 
where have been republished to music. Miss 
Cloud has recently completed a set of Revolu- 
tionary and colonial tales, which will appear in 
serial form, and also another collection of poems 
which has not yet gone to press. 


Wardon Allan Curtis, author of the story, 
“The Tale of the Doubtful Grandmother,” in 
Lippincott’s for February, is a New Mexican 
by birth, of New England parentage, Yankee 
since there were any Yankees. His life has 
been passed in Vermont, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Missouri. He was educated at Shat- 
tuck school, Faribault, Minn., and at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He has contributed to 
a large number of periodicals, among them be- 
ing Lippincott’s, Harper's Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, Harper's Round Table, the [ndepend- 
ent, Puck, the Youth’s Companion, Short 
Stories, Collier’s Weekly, and Leslie's Weekly, 
though not extensively to any one. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post is now publishing a series 
of stories by Mr. Curtis, entitled “The 
Modern Miinchausen Papers.” Most of his 
stories have been extravaganzas, and generally 
humorous. 


Julia Boynton Green,author of the verses, 
“Two Points of View,” in the December Cev- 
tury, lives in California. Her home, which is 
called “ El] Nido,” is in an orange grove at Red- 


lands. She and her husband removed from 
Western New York five years ago. Mrs. 
Green is astonished that her humorous poems 
should be so successful, for she has always 
thought herself deficient in humor ; but besides 
“Two Points of View,” she has written poems 
in a light vein for Zéfe and for Vogue, some of 
which, although accepted, have not yet ap- 
peared. Mrs. Green would prefer to be judged 
by her serious poems, many of which have ap- 
peared in magazines during the past ten or 
twelve years. While living in the East she did 
a good deal of work for the Boston Transcript, 
the Mew York Tribune,and the Rochester Post- 
Express. She has also written, and is now 
writing, for several children’s magazines, and 
since becoming a Californian she has been a 
frequent contributor to the magazines of the 
coast. Several of Mrs. Green’s poems have 
been placed in anthologies. One sonnet, 
“Divided,” appears both in Higginson’s 
‘*American Sonnets” and in Crandall’s “ Rep- 
resentative Sonnets by American Poets.” Ten 
years ago G. P. Putnam’s Sons published a 
volume of her verse, entitled “ Lines and Inter- 
lines,” and she now has material, more mature 
in its character, for another volume, which she 
expects to bring out soon, with designs from 
her own drawings. Recently Mrs. Green has 
taken up prose writing, and she now has two 
or three short stories about completed. 


Roy Farrell Greene, whose poem, ‘ When 
She Tripped the Minuet,” appeared in M/un- 
sey’s Magazine for January, was born in Michi- 
gan in 1873. He removed to Kansas‘with his 
parents in 1879. His father owned a ranch in 
the Indian country, now Oklahoma territory, 
for five years, and although life in the then 
wild country retarded scholastic progress, it 
brought back health and strength to the boy, 
who, for some years previous to his beginning 
ranch life, had been afflicted with rheumatism, 
necessitating the use of crutches. After five 
years’ ranch life he returned to Kansas, and 
became a resident of Arkansas City (four miles 
from the Oklahoma line), where he was edu- 
cated in the common and high schools. He 
began writing for New York journals in 1895, 
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but before that he had done much local news- 
paper work. He has contributed to Peterson's, 
Munsey’s, the New England Magazine, the 
New Bohemian, and other magazines. Most 
of his work has appeared in Life, Puck, Fudge, 
and 7ruth, and in the late Up to Date ( Chi- 
cago). A good deal of his work appeared in 
Leslie's Weekly during 1898, signed and un- 
signed, and nearly every week he has verses in 
Town Topics under apseudonym. Mr. Greene 
inclines greatly toward society verse, but he is 
also doing much dialect work in Western verse, 
almost all of it depicting farm and ranch char- 
acters. Mr. Greene makes it a rule to do 
some writing every day, either prose or verse. 
He is now preparing two volumes of verse — 
nearly all of which has been previously pub- 
lished in Leslie's Weekly, the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, and the periodicals already named — 
for early publication. One is,to be a volume 
of society verse, and the other will be made up 
of Western verse, dialect, etc. 


Agnes Lewis Mitchell, author of the verses, 


“The Goblin and the Tide,” in St. Wicholas for 
February, has for some years been a contrib 
utor to St. Wicholas andthe Youth's Companion, 
and has had occasional verses published in 
other periodicals. She has written verses ever 
since she can remember, and she hopes some 
day to publish a volume of children’s verse, for 
which she has the material, some of it having 
been published in magazines, and some of it 
being still in manuscript. Mrs. Mitchell is par- 
ticularly fond of writing juvenile verse, and sev- 
eral years’ experience in teaching has given her 
an insight iato the sayings and doings, likes and 
dislikes of little folk, which has made her verses 
attractive to all young readers. 


Harriot Brewer Sterling, whose verses, “ The 
Seamstress,” were published in S?¢. Nicholas 
for February, wrote them to please her elder 
son, and the heroine is the author herself in her 
earlydays. Herhomeisin Ohio. Her mother 
comes from Vermont stock, and is related to 
the present Senator Fifield of that state. Her 
father was a Bostonian, descended from General 
Heath and other Revolutionary and colonial 


worthies, a cousin of the Brewer whose name 
is written so large in early Hawaiian history, 
and was himself a civil engineer of prominence- 
Mrs. Sterling was born on the Western Reserve, 
and was educated in Sandusky’s public schools 
and at Wellesley. After leaving college she 
taught for a year or two, spent another year or 
two in the South, and then, from her father’s 
Chattanooga home, married Guy Sterling, irri- 
gation engineer and inventor, and has:spent the 
greater part of her married life in the far West. 
She began writing for publication while at col- 
lege, but has done little besides the jingles and 
shert poems which have appeared in Little Men 
and Women, the Youth's Companion, St. Nich- 
olas, and other children’s magazines. Her 
prose work is very practical, being limited, for 
the most part, to articles on child-care and 
child-culture, subjects with which she is well 
qualified to deal by reason of possessing two 
beautiful boys, whose welfare and development 
are her constant study. 


Arthur J. Stringer, author of the poem, “ Re- 
morse,” in Harper's Magazine for February, 
is one of the younger Canadian poets. He 
studied at the University of Toronto and after- 
ward at Oxford. Then he traveled on the con- 
tinent, and wrote for London papers. He is 
now in New York City doing literary work. 
Although only twenty-four years old, Mr. 
Stringer has published three volumes of verse, 
“Watches of Twilight,” “ Epigrams,” and 
‘“ Pauline and Other Poems” (F. H. Warren, 
London ). While an undergraduate at Oxford 
he wrote the poem on Shelley which Professor 
Alexander has included in his anthology. His 
Shakespeare studies have attracted consider- 
able attention. Mr. Stringer has three poems 
in the March number of Harfer’s Magazine, 
under the heading “Stories in Verse,” and in 
Ainslee's Magazine for March is printed the 
first installment of his short stories of child life, 
called “The Loom of Destiny.” The same 
number of Azus/ee’s has a poem by Mr. Stringer, 
“On Re-reading Hamlet.” 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, author of the stori- 
ette, “The Angle of Vision,” in Munsey’s 
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Magazine for February, is a California gir), 
who is now editing the Puritan in New York. 
She graduated at Vassar in 1891, following her 
sister, the author of ‘“ Her Majesty” and “ The 
Broken Ring,” who took her degree three 
years before. She has been writing verses all 
her life, and of late years has found ready ac- 
ceptance for them, but her successes have been 
short stories. She spent a year in San Fran- 
cisco working for the Wave and the Zxam- 
iner, and then in September, 1897, came East 


to take an editorial position on Mr. Munsey’s 
staff. 


Isabel Nixon Whiteley, whose story, “ For 
the French Lilies,” was the “complete novel” 
in Lippincott’s Magazine for February, is the 
author of “ The Falcon of Langéac,” which was 
published in 1897 by Copeland & Day. She is 
the daughter of Rev. J. H. Nixon, D.D., and 
was born in Cambridge, N. Y., but lived dur- 
ing her childhood in Indianapolis and Mis- 
souri, and has resided in Delaware and Phila- 
delphia since her girlhood. Her first story, 
entitled ‘‘ Wanted a Situation,” was published 
in Harper's Bazar. She has written very 
little outside of the two novels named, as her 
time is fully taken up with the cares of 
her family and with charitable work. She is 
very fond of historical study, and never leaves 
a point until convinced that she has thoroughly 
followed it to its remotest details. She often 
reads a dozen books for the chronology, or 
costume, or setting of a single sentence. She 
is much interested in the work of the Catholic 
Historical Society, and is a member of its 
committee of historical research, which passes 
upon many interesting manuscripts relating to 
the early history of this country. She is de- 
scended from a dozen or more of the colonial 
families of New England, many of her direct 
ancestors being among the original colonists. 
One of them, Samuel Marshfield, held import- 
ant offices in the colony, and purchased the 
house of Roger Williams in Salem when the 
latter fled from it. Mrs. Whiteley is the sister 
of Mary F. Nixon, whose “ With a Pessimist 
in Spain” was pronounced by Spanish critics 
to be the best book on Spain ever written by 
one not a Spaniard. Miss Nixon is as devoted 


to Spanish scenes as Mrs. Whiteley is to French 
ones, both of the latter’s books having the most 
accurate atmosphere of the Breton and Dau- 
phinese scenes which they describe. 





oe 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Macleod. — Apropos of “C. E. Raimond’s” 
protest in the Daily Chronicle as to the revela- 
tion of her identity, it may be interesting to 
refer to the efforts made to maintain the secret 
of the personality of Miss Fiona Macleod. We 
are told that Miss Macleod’s letters have to be 
re-addressed three or four times before they 
come into her hands. She is known to a small 
circle, who keep the secret well; her forcible 
handwriting is known to many. No editor has 
managed to get her photograph, though one had 
itin his hands. We doubt if Miss Macleod’s 
publishers have met her. At first Mr. Sharp 
did a good deal of her business work, but she 
superintends it herself now. The mystery as 
to her identity is not one that will arouse 
the suspicion of the literary, but certain Gaels, 
whose dislike for Miss Macleod's work amounts 
to a passion, have sought assiduously to force 
her to reveal her personality. Every sort of 
criticism except that which is literary has been 
applied to her work. One ardent Gael turned 
up the files of a Glasgow paper to see if any of 
the tragedies Miss Macleod depicts actually 
occurred; another took a census of Iona— no 
difficult task — to discover the originals of her 
characters. It is startling to kearn that their 
researches were unavailing. Still another Gael 
is said to have done detective duty opposite a 
house in Edinburgh where Miss Macleod some- 
times stays, and Miss Macleod is as unknown 
as ever.— Loudon Academy. 


Tolstoi.— Count Tolstoi’s methods resemble 
in a great measure those of the painter. As 
soon as he has collected his materials, he makes, 
so to say, a large charcoal drawing of his sub- 
ject, paying no heed to minor details. The 
rough outline, as a rule, is then handed to his 
wife or daughter, with instructions to make a 
clean copy, leaving large empty spaces between 
the conclusion of one subject and the beginning 
of the next. As soon as this has been satis- 
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factorily accomplished, Tolstoi begins to fill 
in the outlines, or, in other words, to expand 
his ideas. It might be mentioned that he writes 
on quarto paper of the very commonest descrip- 
tion. He begins his literary work at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and ceases at three 
o’clock. The completed outlines drawn to his 
satisfaction, he begins to elaborate his story, 
section by section. It often happens that he 
will make ten copies of a section before he is 
finally satisfied with his work. It is the rarest 
thing that he writes an inspired chapter; that 
is to say, a chapter which does not undergo 
drastic changes. But one of these inspired bits 
is the famous chapter in “Anna Karénina,” 
where the races are described, and the reader 
first meets with Prince Obolenski. During his 
forenoon’s work he rises two or three times 
from his desk to play a game of “ Patience.” 
He says it enables him to attack his work with 
greater concentration. A section of his work 
ended, he usually reads it to the countess or his 
daughter, inviting their severest strictures. 
He would not invite their criticisms, did he not 
attach considerable value to them; but, as a 
rule, they do not move him to modify anything 
he has written. Tolstoi is, perhaps, one of the 
most difficult authors to print. His handwriting 
is legible enough; but in his proof-reading he 
makes so many changes, recasts so many sen- 
tences, that the type has often to be broken up 
and recomposed. — Christian World. 


~ 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





ELemMENTs OF Ruetoric. By Alphonso G. Newcomer, 382 
pp. Cloth, g1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1898. 
Professor Newcomer’s “Elements of Rhet- 
oric” differs from most rhetorics in respect to 
its arrangement. The author’s theory is that 
composition must begin with ideas, and accord- 
ingly he gives his attention at the beginning of 
his book to methods of gathering and arranging 
material in composition, and puts at the end 
his discussion of the proper use of words. His 
book, therefore, takes up first “ the whole com- 
position,” then “the paragraph,” then “the sen- 
tence and its clauses,’ then “words and 
phrases,” and finally “mechanical processes in 
writing.” It may well be questioned whether 
this arrangement really is the scientific one. 
Before a girl is taught to dance, she must gen- 
erally learn to walk, and the common idea is 


that a pupil should learn the best use of words 
in simple sentences before he is called upon to 
put sentences together to express consecutive 
ideas in formal composition. Professor New- 
comer would be right in saying that * diction is 
the very last consideration in the process of 
constructing an essay ’’— if he should add “so 
far as any particular essay is concerned.” The 
common theory has been, however, that it is 
unwise for a pupil to attempt the construction 
of an essay until he has studied diction and 
can write simple sentences without violating 
the ordinary laws of English usage. For in- 
stance, it seems reasonable to teach a pupil 
that a split infinitive is a violation of good 
usage before asking him to write a paper on 
“The Blue Color of the Atmosphere,” or even 
on “My First Day’s Fishing.” In a certain 
sense “to eloquently urge ” and “ he ain’t”’ are 
faults of the same kind, and the pupil should 
receive instruction in all such matters before 
undertaking set composition at all. After he 
has learned to write simple sentences that are 
grammatically and rhetorically good, he may 
well study first “the whole composition,” and 
then the “paragraph”; to ask him to begin 
consecutive composition without first teaching 
him the right use of English in making simple 
sentences is something like asking a bricklayer 
to build a house and compelling him to make 
his bricks as he goes along. So far as “me- 
chanical processes” are concerned, Professor 

Newcomer tacitly admits that the arrangement 

of his book is unscientific, since he says in 

effect at the end of the third section of Part I. 

of his book: “ Part V. should be studied here.” 

Leaving aside the matter of arrangement, 
Newcomer’s “ Rhetoric” is a book to be com- 
mended. Its teaching is sound, its examples 
are usually excellent, and although the author 
says he is disposed to make little claim to orig- 
inality, he puts many things ina new way. A 
useful feature of his book is the appendix giv- 
ing examples of disputed and faulty diction, in 
which attention is called to the more frequent 
and important errors in the use of English 
words and phrases. 

RounpaspouT RAMBLES IN NORTHERN Europe. By Charles 
F. King. Illustrated. 35: pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1898. 

An astonishing amount of information is 
crowded into Mr. King’s account of the travels 
of the Cartmell family through Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, and 
nearly 250 fine half-tone pictures add to the in- 
terest and value of his book. Any one intend- 
ing to visit the countries named will find the 
volume a helpful companion, with information 
correct and up-to-date, while the stay-at-home 
reader may get from it much of the instruction 
and delight of travel. A list of the best books 
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to be consulted for further information, as well 

as a list of poems connected with the places 

described, is given at the close of the volume. 

A Cruise Unper THe Crescent. By Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illustrated. 357 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1898. 

Mr. Stoddard is a picturesque writer, and his 
account of his journeyings through the or 
Land, Greece, and Turkey is full of vivid col- 
oring. His descriptions are accurate and ar- 
tistic both, and the reader follows them with 
pleasure. The book is illustrated with pen 
drawings, which aptly fit the text. It is a not- 
able addition to the literature of foreign travel. 
Tue Story oF THE THIRTEEN CoLonies. By H. A. Guer- 

ber. 342 pp. Cloth, 65c. New York: American Book 

Company. 1898. 

“The Story of the Thirteen Colonies” is in- 
tended as an historical reader, an elementary 
text-book in the history ef the United States, 
or as an introduction or supplement to any of 
the excellent text-books on American history 
now in use. Designed primarily for use in 
schools, it is well adapted for home reading, 
and is so written that children above the age of 
ten can understand it and are likely to be at- 
tracted by it. The author has taken pains to 
relate all the well-known anecdotes and to quote 
the famous speeches to which constant refer- 
ence is made in current literature, but not 
always with the discrimination of the trained 
historian. For instance, the story of George 
Washington and the cherry-tree is related with 
no comment to show the young reader that it 
has no foundation in fact. Taken as a whole, 
however, the book is an attractive one, and it 
will serve a useful purpose. 
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[ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





Tue Vita. Tovucn IN 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 


Literature. John Burroughs, 


Writers THat Are Quotaste. Bradford Torrey. Az?- 
lantic (38 c.) for March. 

Tue Letters or Ropert Louis Stevenson. From the 
French Riviera — Mentone. Edited by Sidney Celvin. Scrié- 
ner’s (28 c.) for March. 

Reminiscences OF Jutta Warp Hows.—IV. Julia 
Ward Howe. A(Zlantic (38 c.) for March. 

Tue Cus ReporTER AND THE KING oF Spain. A news- 


paper story. Jesse Lynch Williams. Scribner's (28 c.) for 
March. 











BRaineRD’s IpoL. 
Nichols. Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for March. 

Tue CuttivaTion oF Litgrary STYLE. 
Self Culture (13 c.) for March. 

WriTInc as A MEANs oF Improvement. B, F. Cochran. 
Self Culture (13 ¢. ) for March. 

Epovarp Rop. With portrait. 


A newspaper story. William T. 


T. J. Allen. 


Parisian (18 c.) for 


March. 

My First Pray. Ernest Legouvé. Parisian (18 c. ) for 
March. 

Tue Home or Corneitie. Illustrated. Parisian (18 c. ) 
for March. 

Epwin Austin Asppgey, R. A.—I. _ Illustrated. M. H. 
Spielmann. Magazine of Art (38 cc.) for March. 


RicHARD Brinstey SHeripaAn. Thomas B. Reed. Cos- 
mopolitan (13 c.) for March. 
THe Rear “ ArRaBiaAN NiGurts.”’ Illustrated. Anna 


Leach. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for March. 

A Tueory or Dramatic CRITICISM. 
Forum (38 c.) for March. 

Tue Missourt Press in CONFERENCE. 
Journalist (23 c ) for January. 

Henry S. Canrigtp. With portrait. Frederick Boyd 
Stevenson. Journalist ( 13 c.) for January 14. 

Hon. Joun Russet, Younc. With portrait. Reprinted 
from New York Herald in Journalist ( 13 c. ) for January 21. 

A Fortune 1n JourNnauism. David A. Curtis 
nalist (13.c. ) for January 28. 

Tue New York Press anp Its Maxkgrs. 
Bookmaker (13 ¢. ) for February. 

Haut CAINE ON AMEKICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
London Daily Telegraph in Printer 
(13 c.) for February. 


Norman Hapgood. 


National Printer 


Jour- 
Printer and 


Reprinted from 
and Bookmaker 


Tue NEWSPAPER, THE MAGAZINE, AND THE Pustic. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilden, interviewed by Clifton Johnson. Oxtlook 


(13 c. ) for February 4. 
My Literary NeicHsors. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Outlook ( 13 c. ) for February 4. 
Dr. CHARLES SEYMOUR ROBINSON. 
(13 c. ) for February 9. 
WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
tion (8. c.) for February 16. 


New York Observer 


“A.B. P.”? Journal of Educa- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





The American Authors’ Guild has changed 
its name to The Society of American Authors. 
The following are the recently elected officers 
and managers of the society: President, Rastus 
S. Ransom; vice-presidents, Mrs. Julia. Ward 
Howe, General Lew Wallace, Dr. Thomas Dunn 
English, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth, and Miss Grace Denio Litch- 
field; treasurer and counsel, Morris Patterson 
Ferris ; secretary, John Beverly Robinson. 

In Lantern Land is a new monthly magazine 
edited by Charles Dexter Allen ‘and published 
at Hartford,Conn. Typographically, it is mod- 
eled after 7ime and the Hour ( Boston). 
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The Catholic Authors’ Guild intends to hold 
in New York City during April a convention 
of Catholic writers from all parts of this country 
and Catholics who are in any way interested in 
literature. 


The Frank Leslie Publishing House of New 
York city has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $5,000, to acquire and carry on the the print- 
ing and publishing business of Frank Leslie's 
Publishing House. The directors are: Frank 
Leslie and William P. Chapman, Jr., of New 
York city; Frederick B. Colver, of Tenafly, 
N. J.; Chas. W. Parsons, of Brooklyn; and B. 
H. Cramer, of Saratoga. 

Colonel George B. M. Harvey has bought the 
North American Review from General Lloyd 
S. Bryce. The price is reported to have been 
$225,000. Colonel Harvey has taken possession 
of the property, and will assume editorial direc- 
tion of the magazine with the May number. He 
says: “The policy of the Morth American Re- 
view will be more poignant in the future. Its 
articles will be written by men of the hour. 
They will be popular in their character, while 
possessing at the same time dignity and weight. 
There will be no political partisanship.” 


Dr. Henry M. Field has retired from the 
editorship of the Avangedlist, after forty-four 
years’ of service, and Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton, who has been on the staff for ten 
years, has assumed editorial control. 

The Midland Monthly, founded in Des 
Moines by Johnson Brigham five years ago, 
has been sold to a syndicate of St. Louis men, 
and will hereafter be published in St. Louis. 
Mr. Brigham will remain the editor of the 
magazine. 


The ///ustrated American ( New York )is now 
published monthly, and is called the ///ustrated 
American Magazine. 


The Humane Alliance (New York) has 
changed its name to the Animal World. It 
will continue to be the organ of the National 
Humane Alliance. 

Lamson, Wolffe, & Co., of Boston and New 
York, have fafled, with liabilities of $73,105 and 
nominal assets of $26,748. The firm has been 
doing business for five years. 





The literary world suffered an irreparable 
loss Sunday, February 12, in the total destruc- 
tion by fire of the publishing house of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. Rare old folios, ex- 
quisite bindings, and scores of autograph copies 
of various works, de /uxe editions, and hundreds 
of first editions bearing date of almost every 
year of the present century were des:royed. 


In a recent report the London Times referred 
to a certain lady as a widow. Learning that 
the lady’s husband was still alive, the 77mes 
hastened to correct the error in this way: ‘“ We 
regret that Mrs. Holiday was incorrectly de- 
scribed as a widow:” 

A most interesting children’s magazine is the 
Rotary, published at Lisbon, N. D., by W. G. 
Crocker. It deserves to have a national cir- 
culation. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
offers prizes amounting to $600 for the best 
manuscripts of a First Reader submitted by 
regular teachers. 

Another newspaper story by Jesse Lynch 
Williams in Scribner's Magazine for March 
tells the famous tale of a college lark that 
helped to make history. 


An article on Salem, Mass., in the Photo- 
graphic Times ( New York ) for February has 
among its illustrations pictures of Hawthorne’s 
birthplace, Dr. Grimshaw’s house, and the 
House of Seven Gables. 

Among the literary features of the Eclectic 
( New York) for March are a critical apprecia- 
tion of Charles Dickens by Andrew Lang, and 
an article on Dumas. 

Frederick Beecher Perkins died at Morris- 
town, N. J , January 27, aged seventy years. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Seymour Robinson died in 
New York, February 1, aged sixty-nine. 


Irving Browne died in Buffalo, February 6, 
aged sixty-three. 


Archibald Lampman died at Ottawa, Febru- 
ary 10, aged thirty-seven. 

Henry Jones (“ Cavendish” ) died in London, 
February 15, aged sixty-seven. 


Walter Storrs Bigelow died at Savin Hill, 
Mass., February 22, aged forty-one. 





